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CHAPTER IX

THE LYCEUM IN THE 'EIGHTIES (Continued)
(1884-1887)

N order of time my first tour in America with Henry Irving and the
Lyceum company ought to come next, but it has seemed to me a better
arrangement to continue the chronicle of the productions at the Lyceum
to "Macbeth," and leave my American experiences to a later chapter. I
think I have said before that "Macbeth" marks a turning-point in the
history of the Lyceum, and now I want to emphasise it. The theatre
and Henry Irving, and I too, I think, were then at the zenith. We had
climbed to the maturity of our success, "wherewith being crowned
crooked eclipses 'gainst our glory" fought, and
Time that gave, did now the gift confound.
We had a little set-back in our climb in July 1884 when Henry pro-
duced "Twelfth Night/' It was one of the least successful of Henry's
Shakespearean productions. Terriss looked all wrong as Orsino; many
other people were miscast. Henry said to me a few years later when he
thought of doing "The Tempest," "I cant do it without three great
comedians. I ought never to have attempted Twelfth Night' without
them."
We had the curious experience of being "booed" on the first night.
The chief reason was that people resented Henry's attempt to reserve the
pit. He thought that the public wanted it. When he found that it was
against their wish he had to give in.
His speech after the hostile reception of "Twelfth Night" was the
only mistake that I ever knew him make. He was furious, and showed it.
Instead of accepting the verdict, he denounced the first-night audience
for giving it. He simply could not understand it!
My old friend Rose Lcclercq, who was in Charles Kean's company at
the Princess's when I made my first appearance on the stage, joined the
Lyceum company to play Olivia. Strangely enough she had lost the touch
for this kind of part. She, who had made one of her early successes as the
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